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IVORY COAST KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(In millions of U.S. dollars, except as noted) 


$1.00 = 440 CFA Francs 


% Change 1985 
1982*** 1983*** 1984* 1983-84 Estimated 


Population (millions) 8.9 9.3 9.7 
Gross Domestic Product (GDP) 5665 6080 6705 
(Current Prices) 
GDP Per Capita U.S. Dollars 637 654 691 
Gross Fixed Investment 1286 1199 912 
Consumer Price Index 
European Family (1960=100) (Dec) 487 520 549 
frican Family (1960=100) (Dec) 543 576 599 
Government Operating Budget (BGF) 956 989 975 
Capital Investment Budget (BSIE) 664 510 337 
External Debt 5560 5444 5505 1.18 
(Govt. & Govt. Guaranteed) 
Debt Service (Principal and Interest) 928 1083 1099 
(Before rescheduling) 
Debt Service Ratio (%) 31% 423 35% 
Money Supply: Cash & Sight Deposits 1046 1109 1172 
Money Supply: Cash & Sight & Time Deposits 1501 1573 1732 
Discount Rate (%) 12.5% 10.5% 10.5% 
Wet Foreign Assets of which -870 -1310 -1297 
The Central Bank -716 -1090 -1145 
Exchange Rate: CFA francs/dollar 329 381 440 
Electricity Production (Gigawatt hours) 1940 1988 1809 
Idustrial Production Index (100=1978) 119 106 114 


4.3% - 
10.3% 7311 


5.7% 
-24.0% 


5.6% 
4.0% 
-1.4% 


1.5% 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

Merchandise Exports (FoB) 1832 1811 2574 
Merchandise Imports (FOB) 1380 1305 1305 
Balance on Current Account -940 -740 -27 
Balance on Capital Account 803 165 137 
Balance of Payments -137 -575 110 
U.S. Export to Ivory Toast (FAS)** 97 61 65 
U.S. Imports from Ivory Coast (CIF)** 303 343 469 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION (000's if?) 1982/83 


1983/84 1984/85 
(Crop Year Ending September 30) 


Growing Growing Growing Change 
3-84 


Season Season Season 


Coffee 271 85 240 182.0% 
Cocoa 360 410 515 25.63 
Cotton (grain) 135 157 212 35.0% 


NOTES: 
* Most 1984 figures are provisional 

ae Source: U.S. Department of Commerce data, actual dollar values in indicated years. 

*** All monetary conversions made at U.S. $1 = 440 CFA francs. To obtain actual 1983 and 1982 


dollar values, reconvert to CFA francs at $1 = 440 CFA francs and compute dollar values at 
1983 and 1982 exchange rates shown above. 
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IVORY TOAST 


SUMMARY 


After 4 vears of very difficult economic conditions, Ivory Coast 
seems at last to be recovering. Government financial problems 
centering on internal and external debt are under control. The 
country has seen very good harvests in all the important 
agricultural sectors, both cash and food crops in the 1984/85 
growing season. Ivory Coast continues to meet the preponderance of 
its vetroleum needs from its own resources. Industrial and 
conmercial operations, which had been paralyzed by national 
illiquidity, are now beginning to revive as crop revenues and 
governnent payments flow into the economy. Given some luck with 
economic factors which are outside the control of Ivory Coast, the 
country should be relaunched on a path of sustainable growth. 


SINANCE 


Government financial management continues to be a key determinant of 
the health of the Ivorian economy. In the late 1970's, the 
government embarked on a very ambitious investment plan based first 
on then record coffee and cocoa prices and later (at least 
implicitly) on the expectation of substantial offshore oil 
revenues. Commodity prices plunged, oil revenues did not meet 
projections, world interest rates rose, and the CFA franc 
jlepreciated against the dollar. lUike many others, the government 
attempted to borrow its way through what was thought likely to be a 
limited period of difficultv. By 1980, the situation had become 
grave and the government turned to the IMF for assistance. The 
country has been the beneficiary of IMF stabilization programs 
through the present, with the current stand-by program having been 
approved by the IMF Board on June 3, 1985. 


Parallel IMF and World Bank (IBRD) programs have had substantial 
impact on the economy over the past 4 years. Together they have 
worked to rationalize the public and para-public sectors, reduce 
inefficiencies, create conditions more favorable to the growth of 
the private sector and generally create a solid foundation for 
sustainable growth. Several new IBRD programs will go into 
operation in 1985; in the highway and forestry sectors, and in 
continued structural adjustment. 


The effort to meet IMF and IBRD requirements has meant considerable 
sacrifice. Civil service salaries have been frozen for 3 years; the 
prices of rice, water, electricity and gasoline have been raised 
substantially to eliminate subsidy elements; and fringe benefits for 
teachers and other civil servants have been reduced. Compression of 
the overall government budget has also meant fewer social benefits 
such as scholarships and the free provision of medicines. Perhaps 
most important on the macroeconomic scale, it has meant a 
substantial scaling back of the government's investment in 
infrastructure programs which had been a driving force in the 
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economy. With these reductions as background, it is not difficult 
to understand how the economy went from almost 10 percent real 


growth at the end of the 1970's to zero in 1980 to minus 3-4 percent 
in 1982 through 1984. 


Underlying the need for austerity measures is an external debt that 
will continue to be a constraint on growth through the end of this 
decade. The external debt currently stands at nearly $6 billion, 
and debt servicing (before rescheduling) is about $1 billion per 
year. Before rescheduling, the debt service ratio approached 40 
percent. The burden has been halved for 1984 and 1985 by 
rescheduling the government and government-guaranteed debt to 
official and private creditors in the Paris and London Clubs. 
Ivorian officials have expressed their strong desire not to 


reschedule further and appear to believe that they can avoid doing 
so in 1986. 


The saving of about $500 million per year by virtue of the 
rescheduling, plus excellent cocoa and coffee revenues in the 
1984-85 crop year, has permitted the government to deal with a major 
constraint on the internal economy; the large arrears it has built 
up with suppliers of goods and services. In sun, the government had 
found it progressively more difficult to pay its suppliers, who thus 
were unable to pay their suppliers or bankers, and so on. While 
government debt to local banks is understood to remain a concern, 
the government is reported to be essentially current on payments for 
current purchases and is making very good progress in reducing the 
backlog of earlier payments due. It is, for example, reported to be 


fully current with such major suppliers as those firms which supply 
fuel for the government vehicle fleet. The return of liquidity to 
the economy is already reflected in reported higher sales of mass 
consumption consumer good and is evident in the resumption of work 
on the many private houses and other small-scale buildings that had 


been started in the "good days," but stopped when the economy ran 
out of money. 


Though many local banks are currently quite liquid due to deposits 
of cocoa and coffee earnings, credit remains relatively expensive 
(in the 15 percent range), and bankers generally are reluctant to 
make loans to any but the stronger firms. Trade finance and similar 
short-term facilities, however, are readily available. 


Beginning in January, the banks were excused by the West African 
Central Bank from the requirement to pay interest on demand 
deposits. The banks had sought this relief to cope with an 

imbalance between earnings on their portfolios and interest to be 
paid to depositors. The exemption will run for 2 years and should 
increase bank profitability. The Central Bank re-discount rate 
remains at 10.5 percent. Internal credit is expected to grow by 
about 9 percent, roughly in line with expected growth in nominal GDP. 
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Government operating (BGF) and investment (BSIE) budgets for 1985 
continue to be austere. The BGF falls by 2.5 percent in current 
CFA, and the BSIE by an astounding 63 percent because it takes into 
account only that financing which is already locked up. This 
continued adherence to austerity bodes well for longer term economic 
growth based on the private sector. In the near term, however, it 
offers little hope for resurgence of the public works and 
construction sectors which provided substantial employment and 
spinoff benefits to the economy in the past. Government revenue 
collection programs have been improved, customs receipts should 
increase with the upswing in the economy, and the likelihood of good 
harvests increase the prospect that the government will be able to 
achieve fiscal equilibrium. The government's objective for 1985 is 


to decrease the public sector deficit to 2.0 percent of GDP (or 
less). 


A significant portion of the public sector deficit has been 
attributable to transfers to parastatal enterprises. In the past 
year the government has begun to classify parastatals according to 
whether they fulfill essentially social or commercial roles. 
Efforts continue to rationalize and/or privatize these firms. The 
sugar parastatal, for example, has closed two production complexes, 
and international bids are being solicited for management of the 
remaining four plants. Additionally, salaries for parastatal 
employees have been reduced to make them comparable to those of 
civil servants of similar training and responsibility. Efforts in 
this area will continue and can offer opportunities both for the 
Ivorian private sector and for outside investors or experts. 


THE MACRO ECONOMY 


Agriculture is the most important economic activity in Ivory Coast, 
providing about 60 percent of employment and contributing about one 
third of GDP. Further, the sector is the basis for the most 
significant of the country's manufacturing and processing industries. 


Ivory Coast is largely self-sufficient in food, importing only rice, 
wheat, fish and red meat in significant quantities. National policy 
emphasizes even greater self-sufficiency where possible. A major 
campaign is underway to increase rice production, and minimum 
support prices have been increased in support of this effort. 
Animal husbandry is expanding, reaching near self-sufficiency in 
poultry and pork and showing some gains in sheep and cattle. One 
beef feedlot operation in the north central area of the country is 
beginning to show results. Ivory Coast's narrow continental shelf 
provides only limited fishing possibilities, but small-scale fish 
farming is expanding; pilot projects for fish and shrimp raising in 
the extensive coastal lagoons show promise. 
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The cash/export crop sector overshadows all others in the econony. 
Ivory Coast is the world leader in cocoa production, is third or 
fourth in all coffee and first in robusta coffee, and earns 
substantial sums from tropical timber products, cotton, palm oil, 
tropical fruits (fresh and canned) and rubber. This sector suffered 
substantial losses from drought and brush fires in 1982-84, but has 
recovered nicely (except for palm oil which has a 2-year crop cycle) 
in the current season. Efforts are underway to increase quality and 
productivity, and major emphasis is placed on increased local value 
added. (tlinimun producer prices for all major export crops have been 
raised in the past year. ‘YThe government and private investors are 
active in seeking means to increase local processing and 
transformation of cash crops: e.g., recent authorization of plants 
to produce ethyl alcohol from molasses, exploring the feasibility of 
exporting fresh pineapples to the United States, and revitalization 
of fruit canning. Also of interest is a pilot project by a U.S. 
company to investigate the feasibility of hybrid seed propagation to 
supply the local and regional markets. 


Petroleum remains an important factor in the economy and in the 
country’s development plans, although it accounted for only about 4 
percent of GDP in 1984. Exploitation of offshore fields beginning 
in 1980 has made the country about 85 percent self-sufficient, now 
producing a bit over 1 million tons per year. Early optimism that 
the country would become a major exporter has waned as exploration 
findings have indicated that Ivory Coast's offshore oil tends to be 
scattered in relatively small deposits in deep water. Enough 
natural gas has been found, however, to raise the possibvility of its 
exploitation for power generation, industrial and household use, and 
process heating at the Abidjan refinery. The American oil company 
which operates the largest offshore field has been discussing a gas 
project with the government for about a year. 


Abidjan is the site of the mixed-capital Societe Ivorienne de 
Raffinage (SIR) refinery. With the completion of expansion in 1983, 
SIR has an annual throughput capacity of about four million tons. 

It refines about 70 percent of the country's crude production and is 
also used to refine imported crude. Gulf Oil Trading (now Chevron), 
for example, recently contracted with SIR to process 700,900 tons of 
crude in 1985. Because its capacity far outstrips demand, SIR has 
required substantial government subsidies. Efforts are underway to 
find a means to eliminate this drain on scarce government resources. 


Mining is not a major activity. The country is known to have gold 
deposits, and consideration is being given to their organized 
exploitation. Some diamonds have also been found, and within the 
last year several companies have been licensed to buy and sell them. 


Energy is not a current concern in Ivory Coast. As noted above, the 
country is nearly self-sufficient in petroleum. Massive prior 
investment in hydro-electric power generation is once again paying 
off after a December 1983-June 1984 period of severe difficulty when 
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all the dams went dry as a result of a 2-year drought. The national 
electricity company (EECI) is beginning to recover after the shocks 
of forced cuts in supply and the necessity to make a major capital 
investneat in supplementary gas-turbine generating plant. The 
long-planned Soubre dam complex is apparently on indefinite "hold," 
partly due to its potential supplantation by the new gas turbines if 
they are fired by natural gas, and partly because it would probably 
be very difficult to find financing for Soubre at this juncture. 

The rapid growth of demand for electricity which indicated what Soubre 
would be needingby 1990 leveled off during the recession and does 
not seem likely to resume its prior pace in the near future. 


Transportation is a significant sector. Prior investments and 
continuing programs such as the World Bank's second highway project 
have given the country an enviable road network which improves the 
overall profitability of cocoa, coffee, timber and other products 
transported to the two excellent ports, Abidjan and San Pedro. 
Although port volumes are down in comparison with the boom years, 
expanded export crop production and such ad hoc elements as the use 
of Abidjan as the entry point for emergency food aid shipments to 
Mali and Burkina Faso ensure that port facilities are kept in good 
condition. Abidjan's international airport continues to be a major 
regional transport hub. Plans are on the books for a major airport 
expansion, but financing constraints make early realization unlikely. 


Employment, wages and prices present a varied picture. No reliable 


national employment statistics are available, primarily because so 
much of the agricultural employment is of the small-holder and 
family variety. Estimates for the modern sector indicate a fall in 
employment of about 2 percent per year 1981-83. Modest recovery can 
be expected as the economy expands, but continued immigration by 
foreign African and rural-urban migration argue against dramatic 
improvement. 


As noted above, wages for civil servants continue to be frozen, 
those for parastatal employees have been reduced, and neither the 
agricultural nor industrial minimum wages have been raised. Better 
productivity and stable-to-declining unit labor costs should enhance 
Ivory Coast's competitive position. 


Consumer price increases which had run as high as 14.5 percent in 
1980 dropped thereafter and were estimated at 4.3 percent for 1984. 
We would expect the consumer price index for 1985 to show about the 
same result. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. BUSINESS 


Economic and psychological indicators point to a slight but visible 
upturn on the Ivorian commercial scene. It appears that the cash 
flow stranglehold of recent years is giving way to a freer 
circulation of money for the purchase of products and services, 
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primarily to the the private sector, in an economy which appears to 
be coming out of the doldrums of electricity cuts, drought, and 
heavy internal and foreign debt. 


Despite the rocky economic road of the past five years, American 
firms, subsidiaries and affiliates have maintained and in some cases 
increased their presence and impact in Ivory Coast and the region. 
Over 70 U.S. firms are currently operating in the Ivory Coast 
market, nearly half of them with regional marketing responsi- 
bilities. Kodak, MCI, Starkist and Anglo-Oil are among those U.S. 
firms which have recently opened regional operations in Abidjan. 
While none of the six U.S. financial institutions has reduced its 
operations in the area, several petroleum service firms have made 
personnel cuts or have pulled out due to high costs or the so-called 
world oil glut. There has been a surprising increase in the number 
of small U.S. investment enterprises involving Ivorian and U.S. 
companies. These range from an exotic leather belt and bag 
import/export firm, to an experimental tropical seed operation, to 
various investments in the processed timber trade. In addition, 
about 50 local firms represent 125 other U.S. products and/or 
services through authorized agents or representatives. The past 
year has also seen the establishment of a regional office of the 
Booker T. Washington Foundation funded by USAID and OPIC to promote 
U.S. investment in small and medium size enterprises in Ivory Coast 
and neighboring countries, and the establishment of the Ivory Coast 
branch of the Joint Agricultural Consultative Corporation (JACC/CI) 
to promote joint ventures in agribusiness projects. 


France's traditional role as the leading supplier of imports has not 
been seriously challenged over the past few years, although there 
are signs of import gains in the consumer goods sector by Spain, 
Portugal, Brazil, China and West Germany. With wages generally 
frozen over the past 4 years under Ivory Coast's continuing 
austerity program, Ivorian consumers are extremely cost conscious. 
Despite the improvement in national liquidity, we believe this trend 
will continue. (A good example in this consumer trend is the sharp 
drop in the sales of bottled soft drinks in favor of the sugar 
flavored water packed in local plastic bags for sale everywhere at 5 
cents.) The number of foreclosures and business liquidations has 
jumped over the past year, but banking sources say that this is now 
leveling off and that "the worst is over." 


For U.S. business representatives, the ability to communicate in 
French remains essential to doing business and living in Ivory 
Coast. The most significant factor facilitating market access for 
both goods and services is the appointment of a reliable, 
financially sound agency or distributor. Reputable local 
dealers/agents can do an excellent job in promoting sales of U.S. 
goods/services but only if marketing literature and technical 
manuals are provided in French. A simple "homemade" or mimeographed 
sheet will do more harm than good in this increasingly sophisticated 
and demanding market. For items of lower value, price remains the 
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most important market penetration factor. For goods with high 
value, attractive financing, quality, and the availability of local 
service facilities are critical factors. 


Both the private and public sectors of Ivory Coast continue to 
express and display their interest in attracting American 
investment. Recent revisions in the Ivory Coast 1959 Investment 
Code favor investments outside the Abidjan area and those which 
promote Ivorian employment, particularly but not limited to the 
agribusiness and light industry sectors. Investors are still not 
required by law to have an Ivorian partner although it is 
recommended. While there are clear investment guidelines, each 
investment is considered by GOIC officials on an individual basis 
allowing room for liberal negotiations. Under World Bank and IMF 
tutelage, the Ivory Coast has also revised its import regime to 
replace quantitative restrictions (i.e., import licenses) with an 
immediate increase in the tariff levels, which are to be reduced 
gradually over the next 4 or 5 years. The object is to give local 
industry breathing space to adjust production and quality control 
methods in order to become more competitive on a world scale. The 
World Bank is helping the Ivory Coast's industry to adjust to the 
new program with funds geared to local industries for modernization, 
retooling, and/or management studies. The full impact of the recent 
investment code revisions and the revised tariff schedule are not 
yet clearly known. In the short term, we foresee that many local 
industries will surely benefit from the sharp rise in duties but 
over the next 2 or 3 years find their market position in jeopardy 
with increasing competition from imports. Given the budget 
restraints of the GOIC development plans, U.S. firms should look 
increasingly toward the Ivorian private sector for investment/joint 
venture opportunities. 


Since 1962 the CFA Franc used in Ivory Coast has been pegged to the 
French Franc at the rate of 50 CFA to 1 FF; its convertibility is 
guaranteed by the French Central Bank. Ivory Coast did not restrict 
the repatriation of capital and profits of foreign companies even 
during the worst of the liquidity problem. While prior 
authorization is required for transfer outside the franc zone, 
permission is routinely granted to firms that are properly 
registered. 


MAJOR PROJECTS 


Relatively few major projects can be expected to reach 
implementation in the next year. Although a few internally-financed 
capital projects have been announced (e.g., three regional 
hospitals), the country will be relying primarily on external 
funding strictly limited by agreements with IMF/IBRD: 34 percent 
internal finance for the BSIE vs. 66 percent external. Within the 
BSIE, agricultural development (35 percent), transportation (23 
percent), and housing and urban development (22 percent) are the 
major beneficiaries. 
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In the agricultural sector, projects over CFA 1 billion include: 
industrial palm production (CFA 1.3 billion), rubber planting and 
research (CFA 6.5 billion), the Borotou sugar refinery--(CFA 1.5 
billion), pasture development, particularly in the north (CFA 3.2 
billion), and reforestation (CFA 5.2 billion). In the last area, 
the World Bank's Second Forestry Project will provide $31.3 million 
through 1991. The major transportation investment is for roads (CFA 
11.4 billion), with the World Bank providing $110 million and the 
African Development Bank $50 million through 1990. In the housing 
and urban development area, USAID is providing CFA 3.1 billion in 
guarantees of commercial loans for infrastructure improvements in 13 
"secondary" cities. The major portion of spending in this area, 
however, is CFA 9 billion simply to cover debt service of the 
housing parastatal SOGEFHIA. (Note: low-to-middle cost housing is 
sorely needed, with Abidjan's mayor, for example, reporting that the 
3-year hiatus in finance for this sector has produced a 90,000-unit 
deficit). 


U.S.-IVORY COAST TRADE 


In 1984, the United States remained in fourth position as a supplier 
to Ivory Coast after France ($430 million), Nigeria ($104.3 
million), and Federal Republic of Germany ($69.3 million). Imports 
of $64.5 million gave the J.S. 5 percent of the Ivorian import 
market. However, U.S. imports from the Ivory Coast rose 18 percent 
to $381 million in the first half of 1985, from $324 million during 
the same period of a year earlier. 





Which of the following 
is the correct 

US. total trade deficit 
figure for 1984? 


$123.3 $107.9 $108.3 $101.5 all of 
billion billion billion billion them 


The answer is all of them. Find out why in Understanding 
United States Foreign Trade Data. 


This 190-page book is the newest aid published by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce to explain the different foreign trade 
Classification and valuation systems and other factors that 
complicate the understanding of U.S. foreign trade data. Divided 
into two parts, Understanding United States Foreign Trade 
Data is an invaluable resource for both occasional data users 
and trade specialists who utilize detailed U.S. foreign trade 
data in their day-to-day work. Part | provides an overview of 
U.S. foreign trade data and their uses. Part ll describes various 
data series in detail, explains how to avoid problems when 
using the data, and provides guidance for performing analyses. 
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